New National Director 


potlights FH Program 
Envisions Dynamic Future 


ACE relations is the exciting chal- 

lenge of the 1960’s—of the sixties 
perhaps more than any of our past 
decades, although several of these have 
witnessed racial strife of a greater in- 
tensity than we can expect during the 
decade we are now entering. The six- 
ties are exciting because we can look 
forward to some solid victories and to 
ever increasing racial harmony. Hope- 
fully, during the next ten years we 
will see interracial living become a 
reality, integrated schools the rule rath- 
er than the exception, and Negroes ap- 
proaching downtown hotels and res- 
taurants with confidence. We will see 
people respected because of their real 
worth as individuals, rather than be- 
cause of some accident unconnected 
with their being. None of this, of course, 
will be achieved without genuine ef- 
fort, but the future will see more 
workers willing to put forth the effort 
because ultimate victory is seen as cer- 
tain. 

This, indeed, is an exciting time to 
be a staff worker at Friendship House. 
When asked something of Friendship 
House’s program for the future, we can 
only look ahead in wonderment. In our 
immediate past we can see many pro- 
grams which have been successful and 
which will be continued, fostered, and 
enlarged. The visiting workshop tech- 
nique, through which people of differ- 
ent races are brought together for an 
evening of serious discussion within 
one another’s homes, to examine to- 
gether some common problems that be- 
set their area—the community relations 
program, begun by Friendship House 
as a positive means of helping people 
to work out community problems be- 
fore they reach a critical stage — the 
summer study weekends at Childerley 
Farm—study weeks conducted all year 
round at Friendship House headquar- 
ters, 4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago—the monthly paper, COMMU- 
NITY—all these will continue to pro- 
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vide a means of furthering the forma- 
tion of young men and women anxious 
to carry the torch of brotherhood a bit 
further in its advance. 


Specific Problem Areas 


In some. of the specific problem areas 
of race relations we see a need for 
active work in many fields. In areas 
of employment, housing, education, and 
necessary services, where discrimina- 
tion still exists in all too large a por- 
tion of our economy, we will see posi- 
tive programs and real achievements. 

Hopefully, with added staff, Friend- 
ship House will be able to devote some 
time and effort to those problems 
which are tangential to the race rela- 
tions field—areas such as the general 
urban problem of inner city decay, 
which is often fostered by greedy land- 
lords and others, and the abuses of 
credit practices by some door-to-door 
salesmen and fringe merchants, ped- 
dlers of oftentimes shoddy merchan- 
dise. These are kinds of things that fit 
into the dynamic future of Friendship 
House. 


A Catalyst 


Naturally, the staff worker at Friend- 
ship House is not going to achieve the 
victories in these fields all by himself. 
The staff worker must rather be a cat- 
alyst, an observer who does more than 
observe. He sees the needed social 
change and seeks out others who can 
effect it. Through a communication of 
his own enthusiasm, he brings forth an 
answering enthusiasm in people en- 
gaged in many different professions, 
and these, through their own profes- 
sional skill, bring about the actual 
change which is required. 

The staff worker is able to do what a 
government employee is often unable 
to do, because the latter frequently 
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gets involved in either a mase of self- 
justifying reports and red tape or po- 
litical considerations. Workers in in- 
dustry or in the professions may be 
hindered, by a necessarily narrow pro- 
fessional interest, from being able to 
get an over-view. This makes the 
Friendship House staff worker a person 
who is fiilling an exciting position in 
society. This makes him necessary to 
society, for he seeks to bring people 
together and give them that wider vi- 
sion which should be theirs. His role 
is not to teach, but rather to bring 
together a variety of points of view, 
to focus various specialties upon con- 
temporary problems, to enable each to 
see the broader perspective. 


Manifold Role 


The role of Friendship House is a 
manifold one, as manifold as are the 
problems of the cities of America; but 
as manifold as are the problems, so are 
the solutions, solutions which one must 
constantly seek, resolutely find. We 
cannot rest until each individual is ac- 
cepted for employment on the basis of 
his ability alone; until all the housing 
in this land of ours is open to every- 
one; until education is enjoyed equally 
by all—education of a high quality, 
leading to advanced degrees for those 
who have the ability and ambition to 
acquire them; until all the necessary 
and recreational services in this great 
land of ours are available equally to 
all of its citizens. 

Friendship House, indeed, has an 
active role to play in the exciting dec- 
ade of the 1960’s, a decade in which 
the expected victories will be brought 
closer to reality. In the words of a for- 
mer director, “As long as a Negro in 
America is not treated as a brother in 
Christ and a child of Our Father in 
Heaven, not given due recognition of 
his dignity as a man, . . . Friendship 
House has work to do.” 

—John Kearney 
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But | Gave Him His Independence, Didn’t I? 


READERS WRITE: 





Southern Pattern of Racial Segregation 
Is Affront to Human Dignity and Absurd 


Dear Editors: 


The Southern pattern of racial segrega- 
tion is not merely an affront to human dig- 
nity but is most absurd. The Chain Stores 
have a policy of discrimination at their 
lunch-counters that is at present the target 
of most of the action by Negro students in 
the South, and by NAACP members and 
college students both white and Negro in 
the North. The stores invite patronage of 
Negroes and will usually serve them at the 
lunch-counter, but they have to eat stand- 
ing up whilst white may sit. This is surely 
absurd, which even the Governor of Florida 


has now recognized. 

It reminds one of the story of a Negro 
who came into a segregated white church 
in the South, and was immediately chal- 
lenged by one of the ushers. He said he 
had come in only to clean up the Sunday 
School Room, “All right’’ said the usher, 
“Do your cleaning job but don’t let us catch 
you praying.”’ 

FRANK R. CROSSWAITH 

Chairman 

The Negro Labor Committee 
and General Organizer, 
ILGWU 


Says ‘Mystical Body’ Is a Spiritual Doctrine 
But the Southern Way of Life Is Temporal 


Dear Editors: 

In reference to the article of Rev. Har- 
old L. Cooper, S.J., in the May, 1960 COM- 
MUNITY, the following has come to my 
mind. 

But first of all, to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, let me state that | believe Segregation 
to be morally wrong. 
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When | examine solely the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, | do not conclude that 
segregation is opposed to it. The doctrine of 
the Mystical Christ is a spiritual one, while 
the Southern Way of Life is temporal. How 
does the doctrine of the Mystical Christ by 
itself show that a system that has for its 
motives: ‘separate but equal’’ is wrong? 

| believe that | am not the only one but 
that many good Southern Catholics are ask- 
ing this question judging from conversations 
that | have had. 

| think until it can be shown that the 
“‘separate but equal’’ system will of neces- 
sity cause injustice, you cannot expect the 
Southern Catholic to give internal assent to 
desegregation. 

Now in the abstract some believe that it 
can be shown that a. system of ‘separate 
and equal” is just. So in the abstract Segre- 
gation is not clearly morally wrong. But 
coming to the concrete order of things any 
practical-minded person who judges the mat- 
ter, putting prejudice aside, will recognize 
the impossibility of providing equal facilities 
in every field in which segregation now ex- 
ists. To make any sense, this would mean 
that for every school, theatre, eating place, 
hotel, church, road, lucrative job that was 
made available for the white would have 
to have a proportionate counter-part for the 
colored. Of course it is absurd to think that 
such would ever be the case, thus the in- 
justice of the system is evident. 

Thanking you for your attention, | am, 


Sincerely 


DOUGLAS BROCKHURST 
Pineville, Louisiana 


EDITORIAL: 


State of the Congo Is Due to Belgians: 
Need New, Positive U.S. Policy In Africa 


FEW YEARS ago juke boxes 

blurted, “Bingo, Bango, Bongo, I 
don’t want to leave the Congo O, No, 
No, No, No; Bingo, Bango Bongo, I 
don’t want to leave the Congo I refuse 
to do.” 

More recently a new tune is being 
sung. This new tune is a rather bitter 
cacophony directed at a few rebellious 
Congolese native soldiers who report- 
edly acted uncivilly towards their for- 
mer “benefactors.” The popular press 
with a few exceptions has been par- 
ticularly harsh in its attacks upon the 
Congolese. 

Yet we wonder if they are missing 
the basic point. Belgians had neglected 
the development of any native leader- 
ship. They left a country purposely 
without any educated men. Their colo- 
nial administration refused to grant 
higher education, above the _ sixth 
grade, to the natives. There was no 
training for skilled occupations and 
government administration posts. There 
was no interdependency fostered be- 
tween the various tribes and states. The 
end result is chaos, as was to be ex- 
pected from the groundwork the Bel- 


gians had lain. 

Now the United Nations must under- 
take to do what Belgium should have 
done. It must prepare the country to 
govern itself. It must teach techniques 
of administration. It must help to edu- 
cate the populace to supply doctors, 
skilled technicians, etc. 

We hope that in the future we shall 
witness, on the part of those countries 
who still have trusteeships and colo- 
nies, a greater eagerness to assist the 
native populations in their prepara- 
tions for their day of independence. 

We also hope that the United States 
will develop a positive policy in regard 
to Africa. So far United States policy 
has been dictated by either the Rus- 
sians or our colonialist Allies. We op- 
pose the Russians if they get active 
and sit on our hands when our Allies 
get active. We should, develop some 
sort of Marshall Plan for Africa, a pro- 
gram where we supply the economic 
tools so these nations can develop into 
strong independent countries. An 
American policy toward Africa would 
be a great forward step. 

—EJB 





Carmack in Christain Science Monitor 


Clearing the Road 


We’re Sorry Sister, 
Article Was in Jest 


Dear Editors: 


As a regular reader of COMMUNITY, | 
wish to protest the article “Fill the Slot— 
With Next on List’’ which appeared in your 
April issue. The problem with which the 
article deals is a very real one, but this 
kind of article is no solution. Clerics with 
the attitude described in the article prob- 
ably do not read COMMUNITY. If they did, 
the tone of this article could only produce 
bitterness. Since the criticisms in the ar- 
ticle are solely negative, the total effect on 
the general reader could very well be weak- 
ening of respect for the priesthood. Priests 
are human; they are also “other Christs.’’ 
The article fails to look upon the prejudiced 
priest with the compassion due to those who 
bear so precious a treasure, so heavy a re- 
sponsibility in so frail a vessel. 


Sincerely yours, 
SISTER MARY FREDERICUS, O.P. 
Dean, Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois 
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e JOHN KEARNEY is the new Na- 
tional Director of Friendship House. 
He was formerly Migration Special- 
ist with the Puerto Rican Depart- 
ment of Labor. He and his wife Mil- 
lie have one child, Maria. 

e ANN LENNANE is a teacher in the 
Monroe, Michigan school system. She 
is a devoted worker in the Erie mi- 
grant fields. 

e OSCAR COHEN'S story originally 
appeared in the Christian Friends 
Bulletin under the title “The Swas- 
tika ‘Epedimic’ and Anti-Semitism 
in America.” 

e DOROTHY ABERNETHY is known 
to all as the long time author of 
Lines from the South. She lives in 
Dover, Arkansas. 

e JOHN McKNIGHT is director of the 
Chicago Branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. He has ap- 
peared in our columns many times 
before. 

e JOHN J. O’CONNOR is Professor of 
History at Georgetown University 
and President of the National Cath- 
olic Conference for Interracial Jus- 


tice. 

JEAN HESS is our devoted “Views” 
columnist. She is a librarian in 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

e HERBERT W. HART presented this 
article at the recent conference on 
“Police and Community Relations” 
at the University of Michigan. 
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Migrants in Erie, Michigan 
Aided By Guadalupe Society 


vo Joseph’s Femminineo’s work 
to aid the migrant workers in Erie, 
Michigan is going forward in another 
Summer season. 

One phase of the work is the “Our 
Lady of Guadalupe Society” made up 
of Father Femminineo’s migrant work- 
ers who have become a permanent part 
of the Erie community. This society 
unites all the Mexicans together under 
the patronage of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. All the members help one an- 
other in three ways. First, spiritually. 
All must attend the dialogue Mass and 
receive Holy Communion in a body once 
a month. This also includes attending 
a meeting of the Society once a month, 
that follows the dialogue Mass. The 
members also have a block rosary that 
is said in the member’s different homes 
once a week. 


Material Help 


Secondly, the members aid one an- 
other materially by the Society’s provi- 
sion of $50.00 death benefit to help to- 
wards burial expenses. If a hospital- 
ized member has five children or over, 
he receives $20.00 a week for four 
weeks. If there are under five chil- 
dren the hospitalized Society member 
receives $15.00. 

The members also help to defray the 
cost of a Catholic education by giving 
money to the Sisters for tuition and by 
contributing towards a high school edu- 
cation for a boy and girl in the 1960- 
61 school year. Continuing in the vein 


African Bishop Says 
Justice Not Enough, 
Charity Is Essential 


URBAN, South Africa—(NC)—The 

peace South Africa wants and 
needs is impossible without love, the 
Catholic Archbishop here asserted in a 
sermon marking the Union of South 
Africa’s fiftieth anniversary. 

Archbishop Denis E. Hurley, O.M.L, 
of Durban spoke of justice and charity 
in a radio sermon he gave in Emmanual 
Cathedral. His appeal was made against 
background of racial strife which had 
led the Union government to rule un- 
der a state of emergency for over two 
months. The emergency regulations in- 
clude arrest and detention without ar- 
raignment, search without warrant, 
suppression of newspapers and the ban- 
ning of political organizations. 

Archbishop Hurley declared that man 
is always tempted to make a tyranny 
of authority—to forget that he is only 
the steward of God and not God Him- 
self. 

Speaking of the relations between 
the political and the spiritual spheres, 
the Archbishop called the division be- 
tween them “the greatest safeguard of 
human liberty.” The 44-year-old pre- 
late, consecrated as a bishop at the age 
of 31, said: 


“Justice requires that we give every 
man his due; that we respect his life, 
and all its powers and expressions, his 
right to worship, to eat, to earn, to 
own, to marry and beget and educate, 
to enjoy liberty of sojourn, movement 
and association.” 

He asserted that just as bridges and 
buildings cannot be built without re- 
spect for the law of gravity, human 
communities likewise cannot be created 
without justice. 

“Justice, however, is not enough,” he 
added. “Indispensable though it is, 
there is something else necessary to 
make social life possible—charity, love. 
. .. This love is the peculiar quality of 
the City of God. It must be vividly re- 
flected in the political community.” 
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to help one another materially the hat 
is passed at a meeting to aid a sick 
member who needs cash. Money is lent 
without interest, e.g., if a member is 
laid off from work and unemployment 
compensation should expire. This is all 
related to an economic sphere, but at 
the monthly meeting a principal speak- 
er gives a helping hand, such as a doc- 
tor, who will speak on medicines, their 
use, or practical home nursing care. A 
lawyer will give legal advice on a wide 
range of subjects, such as social secur- 
ity, the individual’s rights in accidents, 
property ownership, and the making of 
wills. 


Social Help 


Thirdly, socially, Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe Society bands together to put 
on an annual Mexican dinner for the 
community. The Society sponsors 
dances for themselves and the com- 
munity. The Guadalupe members help 
in the migrant program by helping to 
operate the “Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Clinic” for migrant workers. The So- 
ciety puts on a migrant program which 
consists of Rosary and Benediction 
once a week, with entertainment after- 
wards, often this consists of movies ob- 
tained from the libraries in the vicin- 
ity. The Guadalupe Society also dis- 
tributes clothing to the migrant work- 
ers. A new custom has been estab- 
lished. An annual “Fiesta” is utilized 
as an instrument through which funds 
are raised to send a boy and girl, to 
Catholic Central High and St. Mary 
Academy in Monroe, Michigan for a 


high school education. 

The work of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
is charity, which its members are prac- 
ticing, among one another and the mi- 
grant workers who come into the area. 
This is a dynamic moving force that 
with continued prayer and work will 
grow and increase. 

The work of the Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe Clinic and Father Femminineo 
supported by the Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe Society, is prepared for this sum- 
mer with new cabinets, refrigerator and 
examining table, plus a new paint job 
for the Clinic room. This year the doc- 
tors will concentrate on small-pox vac- 
cinations and polio shots for the chil- 
dren. 

So Christ’s charity grows and grows, 
knowing no bounds, dispensed by the 
Our Lady of Guadalupe Society. 


—Ann Lennane 





last call for a— 


Friendship House Interracial Weekend 


at Childerley Farm, near Chicago 


Open to all: 
religious and lay 
young and old 


beginners and advanced 


August 19-21, 1960 


Schedule includes: Sung Mass... Today's Challenge . . . Cultural Conflicts Among Newcomers . . . The Tech- 
nique of Friendship House's Visiting Workshops . . . The New Protest in the United States History of 
Segregation . . . Current Actions in Human Relations . . . Suburbs and Newcomers—the Need for 
Leadership .. . The World of Color: the New Africa ... Bible Vigil .. . The Divine Office . . . Rec- 
ommended Readings ... Fun, Unity, New Wonderful Friends from Everywhere. 


Among those who will lead us... 


Monsignor Daniel M. Cantwell 

Chaplain of Friendship House, the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council, Catholic Council on Working Life, 
Catholic African Students, Archdiocesan Adult Edu- 
cation Centers. 


Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand 

National Chaplain of the Christian Family Move- 

ment and the Young Christian Workers. Monsignor 

a discuss the kind of spirituality a layman should 
ave. 


Mary Dolan 

Service at Friendship House includes: National Di- 
rector, editor of COMMUNITY, director at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, special project in Deerfield, Illinois, 
lecturer. 


John Kearney 

National Director of Friendship House, former mi- 
gration specialist for the Government of Puerto Rico 
and chairman of the Committee for Fair Credit 
Practices. 


Russ Marshall 


An authority on Negro History, member of Friend- 
ship House Speakers Bureau and the Visiting Work- 
shops, a program of living-room conversation across 
the color line. 


Ed Dixon and Dennis Fitzpatrick 


Members of the Pius XII Society promoting use and 
understanding of participation in the liturgy — will 
direct our participation in Holy Mass. 


For information, to apply, or to help sponsor a worthy applicant, please contact: Betty Plank, Friendship 
House, 4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 


(Also—Work and Study Week openings now and year-around.) 
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Analysis of Anti-Jewish Attacks 
Shows ‘Deeply Rooted’ Prejudices 


[ROMICALLY, it was early Christmas 

Day, 1959, that the Cologne syna- 
gogue was defaced with anti-Jewish 
slogans and swatstikas smeared on its 
walls with red and white paint. Iron- 
ically too, it was this same synagogue 
which had been built by the West Ger- 
man Government as part of its policy 
of restitution and had been dedicated 
by Chancellor Adenauer the previous 
September. This was the desecration 
which set off a chain of anti-Jewish 
acts in Germany and 33 other nations. 

The desecration “epidemic” in Ger- 
many was neither organized nor insti- 
gated by groups from other countries 
either in or outside of West Germany. 
Nor is there any evidence to indicate 
that any central organization directed 
the desecrations. Our conclusions, sim- 
ply stated, are that Nazism has left so 
deep a mark in Germany that the des- 
ecrations serve only to emphasize dra- 
matically that much of the immorality 
of Nazism still remains and may linger 
on for some time to come. 

The West German Government re- 
acted immediately and, in some in- 
stances, very effectively in its efforts 
to stop the desecrations and punish the 
criminals. A white paper issued by the 
West German Government indicates 
that 234 perpetrators were apprehend- 
ed, of whom only three were foreign- 
ers. The parade of 40,000 people in Ber- 
lin protesting against the anti-Jewish 
acts is a significant illustration of the 
fact that among large numbers of Ger- 
man people there is a genuine revul- 
sion against Nazism. 


In Our Own Backyard 


It would be tragic if the desecration 
“epidemic” in Germany were to divert 
attention from what has happened in 
our own country. Although desecra- 
tions took place in many parts of the 
world, the vast proportion occurred in 
Germany and the United States. 

The Anti-Defamation League is pres- 
ently preparing an analysis of the anti- 
Semitic incidents which took place in 
the United States. It might be of in- 
terest to review some of the informa- 
tion here. The number of anti-Semetic 
incidents in the United States closely 
approximated those reported in Ger- 
many—somewhat over 600. The “epi- 
demic” had a life cycle of eight weeks 
reaching a peak during the third week; 
the number of acts dropped sharply 
thereafter. In more than 75 per cent 
of the cases, the desecrations consisted 
of painting or scratching a swastika, 
sometimes accompanied with anti-Jew- 
ish slogans. In about six per cent of 
the cases physical damage was per- 
petrated. There were five incidents of 
bombings, four of Jewish synagogues 
and one of a Jewish residence. About 
one-half of the desecrations were com- 
mited on public property such as 
streets, fences, buildings and schools, 
or on churches; the remainder was di- 
rected against Jewish institutions, busi- 
nesses or homes. 

The “epidemic” was a large city phe- 
nomenon with at least 60 per cent of 
the instances reported in cities of 100,- 
000 or more, and 24 per cent in cities 
from 25,000 to 100,000. Although inci- 
dents occurred in 40 states, they were 
concentrated in the industrial North- 
east—New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and in the Pacific states. 
About one-half of all the incidents took 
place in these areas. More than 100 in- 
cidents took place in the state of Cali- 
fornia, the leading state of the “epi- 
demic,” and slightly over 100 in New 
York, largely in New York City. Few 
instances occurred in Southern states, 
with the exception of Florida which 
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ranked ninth among the states in the 
number of incidents. 


Conclusions and Hypotheses 

A careful analysis of the desecration 
phenomena by Anti-Defamation League 
officials in consultation with social sci- 
entists has led to a number of conclu- 
sions and hypotheses. We had been 
asked whether or not these events were 
part of a centrally organized campaign. 
The answer is emphatically no. There 
is no evidence to indicate the existence 
of any organized effort which would 
link a number of desecrations to one 
source. This would suggest that the 
“epidemic” was caused by imitative be- 
havior related to a comparatively high 
level of latent and overt anti-Jewish 
prejudice existent in American society 
today. The frequency of the incidents 
tended to be greatest in those areas 
where the most prejudice and discrimi- 
nation against Jews had been found 
previously. Expressions of anti-Sem- 
itism were most severe where the tar- 
gets were most closely identified with 
the Jewish community. 

The “epidemic,” therefore, was less 
an indication of an anti-Semitic “wave” 
than an expression of the level of 
prejudice against Jews which exists in 
many segments of our society. The 
problem of anti-Semitism is little dif- 
ferent today from what it was last 
month or last year when it was just as 
serious as it is now. However, the des- 
ecration phenomena provided startling 
evidence of the existence of deeply 
rooted anti-Semitism in this country. 
Attention has now been focused upon 
a situation which has existed for a long 
period, although less overt in charac- 
ter. 


The Real Danger 

The shock of the desecrations and the 
exposure of pro-Nazi sympathies among 
some American youths brought a spon- 
taneous and tremendous out-pouring of 
public sentiment. Hundreds of edito- 
rials, resolutions by organizations, and 
statements by individuals and groups 
severely deplored these acts of bigotry 
and denounced the desecrations of reli- 
gious and other institutions. In particu- 
lar, the various Protestant and Cath- 
olic groups issued forthright and vigor- 
ous statements on the subject, which 
not only heartened the Jewish com- 
munity, but which, undoubtedly, had 
considerable effect upon public opin- 
ion in this country. Such unanimous 
and sharp condemnation of anti-Jewish 
acts has rarely been witnessed in this 
country. Many public officials ex- 
pressed indignation, including Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and forty members of 
Congress, each of whom recorded his 
remarks in the Congressional Record. 

These statements and sincere senti- 
ments, however, can in a sense bring 
misfortune—if the desecration “epi- 
demic” is mistaken for the really im- 
portant aspects of anti-Semitism in this 
country. Most Americans fail to under- 
stand the nature, the extent and the 
inherent danger of anti-Jewish preju- 
dice and discrimination in America. 
The desecrations and violent acts are 
only symbols—they are not the real 
thing. The crackpots, professional anti- 
Semites, and vandals in revolt against 
authority are not the truly dangerous 
individuals for Jews and for democracy 
in America. Property damage, violence 
and bodily harm are, of course, a grave 
menace and should be regarded with 
utmost gravity—but these are not the 
most damaging acts. The extremists are 
not the ones who have set the stand- 
ards of discrimination against Jews in 
this country. Nor are they the ones who 
have established the patterns of restric- 


tion which have become imbedded in 
our society. Violent acts stir the emo- 
tions, and synagogue desecrations bring 
expressions of outrage. However, it is 
the polite variety of anti-Semitism 
which is not only far more prevalent, 
but far more important and far more 
dangerous to American life and prog- 
ress. 


America Compared 

While anti-Semitic acts of discrimi- 
nation have been part of the American 
scene for many years, this fact does 
not necessarily indicate that anti-Jew- 
ish feelings are more intense in this 
country than in others. Attitudes are 
difficult to measure, but overt acts and 
discriminatory practices are more read- 
ily evident. The noted Harvard psy- 
chologist, Dr. Gordon Allport, points 
out most cogently that “Prejudice, if 
not acted out, if kept to oneself does 
no great social harm.” But, as Dr. All- 
port indicates, prejudice can lead to 
action and always presents a potential 
menace. We do not have the data with 
which to compare this potential in the 
United States and other countries. It 
is our belief that it is higher in some 
other countries. 

It should be pointed out, too, and 
this may seem paradoxical, that in no 
other country have Jews been able to 
make greater economic and cultural 
contributions to society. The rewards 
which our country offers for enterprise 
and education, the mobility and oppor- 
tunities America provides, despite some 
restrictions against Jews, make it pos- 
sible for the Jews in this country to 
rise to great heights in many avenues 
of endeavor. 

There are many reasons for the phe- 
nomenon of anti-Jewish discrimina- 
tion in America, among them the large 
waves of immigration, the heterogene- 
ous character of America’s people and 
their population mobility. Whatever the 
reasons may be, the fact remains that 
in this country (and Canada), discrimi- 
natory practices against Jews exist on 
a large scale. 


Few Are Pioneers 

Much could be written about the 
psychological causes of American anti- 
Semitism. However, we believe that 
much more important than theories of 
the totalitarian personality or frustra- 
tion-aggression, is the manner in which 
American society has accepted and re- 
tained anti-Semitism. We are convinced 
that only a small proportion of the 
American people are anti-Semitic, but 
that a great number of Americans ac- 
cept anti-Semitism because it is part of 
their social environment. They may 
not agree with the mores of their com- 
munity or reference groups, but they 
tend to conform. Comparatively few 
people are inclined to be pioneers. 

Both the practices of society and at- 
titudes generally toward the Jew have 
improved greatly in the last fifteen 
years. But there is an institutional lag; 
improvement in attitudes has far out- 
stripped the elimination of discrimina- 
tory practices. ADL surveyed one dis- 
criminatory housing development in the 
Detroit area and another in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area with almost identical 
results. The real estate agents stated 
that people in these areas would not 
tolerate Jewish neighbors. However, a 
survey showed that at least two-thirds 
of the people questioned had no objec- 
tion to Jewish neighbors and a substan- 
tial number thought it would be de- 
sirable to have Jews living in the area. 
Fifteen years ago when Americans were 
asked “Have you heard any criticism of 
Jews in the last six months,” about two- 
thirds said they had. Today the figure 





is down to around 13 per cent. A.recent 
Gallup poll indicated that 72 per cent 
of the American people would vote for 
a qualified Jewish candidate for Presi- 
dent. These are a few of the many indi- 
cations of a wholesome development in 
attitudes toward the Jew. While there 
have been many dramatic develop- 
ments in the lowering of discriminatory 
bars against Jews, the situation is still 
not as favorable with regard to prac- 
tice as compared to attitude. It is evi- 
dent from a study of attitude tests that 
most discriminatory practices presently 
in existence are actually undesired by 
a substantial majority of the American 
people. Yet they linger on. 

This is not to say that there has not 
been a great reduction in discrimina- 
tion in the last fifteen years. College 
entrance discrimination is largely non- 
existent. Fraternity and sorority dis- 
crimination has lessened markedly and 
there is every indication that in a com- 
paratively few years this blight upon 
American college life will be a thing 
of the past. We find that areas of em- 
ployment once barred to Jews, such as 
the field of engineering, are wide open 
today. The problem, however, is not so 
much at the hiring gate as it is in the 
areas of promotion. 


He Who Permits Evil... 

If the vandalism “epidemic” has done 
nothing else but disturb the compla- 
cency of Americans about the extent 
of anti-Semitism it will have served 
a useful purpose. If, however, the des- 
ecrations are generally accepted as the 
significant anti-Semitic acts in this 
country rather than as the evidence 
and symbol of a more malignant dis- 
ease, progress will not be made easily. 
The problem is to root out, to expose, 
to influence, and to educate the delib- 





erate and the polite bigots. Never has 
there been so favorable a time, as pub- 
lic opinion would indicate, for the 
elimination of the many barriers which 
still exist against Jews. The difficulty 
is complacency, a lack of knowledge 
of the problem, and hesitancy to stand 
up and oppose that which is indecent 
and immoral. 

Ten years ago, H. A. Overstreet wrote 
an article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature called “The Gentle People 
of Prejudice.” He stated that “. . . it is 
the mild and gentle people of preju- 
dice, with their compulsive effortless- 
ness, who must bear the burden of the 
moral guilt. They have given the green 
light, and the legion of low hostilities 
has broken through on the run.” 

It is probably as Dr. Overstreet 
states. The main problem stems not 
from those who impose restrictions 
against the Jews, but from those who 
acquiesce to them. The bystanders are 
not innocent. 

There could be no more appropriate 
way to conclude this brief account of 
American anti-Semitism than to quote 
the eloquent words of Dr. Overstreet. 

“He who permits evil commits evil. 
This is what makes for the haunting 
sense of guilt in our culture. Many a 
member of the dominant group will 
earnestly aver that he never intended 
it that Negroes should be insulted and 
maltreated on buses, on railroad sta- 
tions, and on public streets; that he 
never intended it that the Mexican- 
Americans should be brutally beaten 
up; that his heart is sore and ashamed 
when he reads of the defiling of Jewish 
synagogues by hoodlums. He did not 
intend these things. But he created the 
social sanction for these things. By 
adopting a twisted principle of human 
association he and the people like him 
opened the Pandora’s box out of which 
have flown the intolerances and cruel- 
ties that have defiled our culture.” 

—Oscar Cohen 
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Lines from the South: 


Parishioners in North Carolina 
Concede Integration Is Coming 


HEN a 250 pound man loses a hun- 

dred pounds of weight the scope 
of his belt must be fastened several 
holes to keep up his pants. When a 
400 member parish loses several tons 
of members the scope of its activities 
must be fastened within a smaller cir- 
cuit also. 

Now there are many men who draw 
in their belts every year arousing 
little response except clerical changes 
on the records in a doctor’s office. 
But once in a while a man is seized 
by public fancy and every receding 
notch in his belt becomes public prop- 
erty. Whether he likes it or not his 
contracting waistline becomes for 
awhile a powerful force feeding wide- 
ly diversified tendencies in people from 
many areas. If the notches recede fast 
enough the Tsk-Tsklers and wailers 
not only gorge themselves but pass 
choice tidbits around to others to gain 
fellow addicts. Smirks expand on the 
smirkers, shruggers wag their shoul- 
ders in wider orbits, and eyebrows be- 
gin to move on faces with special mean- 
ing. People who fancy themselves as 
possible heirs become pre-occupied and 
people expecting to pounce on the heirs 
become very alert. Almost unnoticed 
in the midst of popular hullabaloo are 
those who are interested in the ca- 
pacities of the man himself rather than 
the circumference of his waist, and 
who spend their energy helping him 
multiply his corner of God’s vineyard 
rather than gazing and gossipping at 
holes increasing in the tongue of his 
belt. 


Parishes Too 


There are parishes also from time to 
time that have drawn in the scope of 
their activities and sometimes have be- 
come extinct as mines were exhausted 
and Catholic families moved en masse 
to other localities for work. Rural pop- 
ulations in nearly all areas have been 
migrating to cities in large numbers for 
years, affecting many rural parishes, 
and arousing little response except on 
the records of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. Many is the 
time that “white” and “colored” have 
been integrated in wide varieties of 
activities in many parishes, un-noted 
and unsung. 

But once in a while public fancy 
seizes upon a parish, too, and the scope 
of its activities immediately becomes 
public property irrespective of the 
wishes of Bishop, Priests or laity. New- 
ton Grove boasted no railroad, airport 
or harbor. Intermittent busses coming 
through the area were subject to fre- 
quent changes in schedules and dimin- 
ishing passengers and service. Neither 
hotel nor motel was available to ac- 
commodate reporters or any other 
strangers overnight. And yet, the enor- 
mous cubic content of space occupied 
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by the letters, articles and editorials 
written about Newton Grove from data 
obviously obtained largely by rump re- 
porting and imagination, and collected 
by a Sister as they found their way 
into the Bishop’s office was as unbe- 
lievable as some of the content. 


Indifference 


Some of the parishioners were indif- 
ferent to the Newton Grove publicity, 
having become accustomed through the 
years to the non-rural population of the 
outside world becoming eccentric and 
behaving in a sillier manner each year, 
farther and farther from the norms of 
nature. Other parishioners were pro- 
voked. “Why does it have to be us ” 
... “They don’t even know us!” ... 
“What difference can it make to them?” 
... “I don’t see that it’s any of their 
business.” . . . “They must be bad off 
for something to talk about.” ... “What 
good is any such commotion anyway 
I'd like to know?” .. . “Why can’t they 
tend to their own business and leave 
us alone?” ... 

Why indeed. ... “The worst ene- 
mies of those who believe in Christ and 
who love Him,” said Cardinal Cush- 
ing in his 1960 Easter Message, “are 
no mere men, nor political parties, nor 
racial groups, nor social classes, nor na- 
tional states. All these things are tem- 
poral and temporary; they have no 
permanent power to impede the prog- 
ress to God of any Christian soul and 
we exaggerate their significance in time 
and eternity when we permit ourselves 
to be pre-occupied by their threat to 
us and their enmity. 

“The true enemies of the Christian 
were described by St. Paul when he 
said: ‘Our wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the Principal- 
ities and the Powers, against the world 
rulers of darkness, against the spiritual 


forces of wickedness’ . . . the enemies 
of Christ were the same as the ene- 
mies of our souls. .. . And the victory 


of Jesus over these was a spiritual vic- 
tory, not merely a physical Resurrec- 
tion from the grave. . . . Christ tri- 
umphed for us, to enable us, by using 
His grace, to triumph ourselves over 
Sin and Death, which are our prin- 
cipal enemies. . . . He said to His Dis- 
ciples, to the members of His Infant 
Church: ‘In the world you shall have 
distress; but have confidence, I have 
overcome the world.’ The Church has 
never, since the first Good Friday, been 
without distress. . . .” 


Distress 


But however great the distress at 
home or abroad, the day to day work 
of a parish must go on, adjusting effi- 
ciently to changing situations and clear- 
er understanding of existing situations. 
The parish bulletins were used for a 
while not only for announcements but 
for special educational material which 
our pastor wanted implanted deeply in 
his parishioners. After several months 
of bulletins Father asked one of our 
saintly parishioners one day how she 
liked the bulletin. 

“Well,” she said after a moment of 
thought, “there was something in the 
way that last announcement read last 
week that might not set well with some 
of the people. They might take it in 
the opposite way from what it was 
meant.” At Father’s look of distress 
she went on: “But I really don’t think 
you have a thing to worry about, Fa- 
ther, because I bet I am the only one 
in the parish that ever reads all the 
way to the bottom of the page. Most 
of them never get beyond the first three 
lines.” 


Not that they are illiterate or dis- 
interested—far from it. But time after 
Mass on Sunday had always been spent 
by people gathering together sociably 
instead of going off into solitude to 
read. Solitude at any time was well 
nigh impossible for anybody in that 
region of very large families accus- 
tomed to working in groups. Of course, 
the Godwins and one branch of the 
Gergorys, both “white” could not hope 
to assemble all fifteen children of each 
family together at the same time be- 
cause one of the Godwins served as a 
Sister of Mercy at the Orphanage at 
Nazareth and one of the Gregorys had 
reacted to the Newton Grove “trouble” 
by studying for the Priesthood as a 
Josephite. Some of the other children, 
however, had married and the grand- 
children more than made up the deficit 
in numbers. 


Public School 


The people at Newton Grove did not 
relish giving up their Catholic school. 
They realized, however, that even if 
they could find the money to operate 
a school and solve the grave transpor- 
tation difficulties, Newton Grove could 
hardly command Sisters for a declin- 
ing school population when there were 
not enough Sisters for schools with 
large increasing populations. The prac- 
tical thing for them to do was to let 
the public schools teach their children 
the three R’s and the parish tackle that 
fourth R, religion, in earnest. 

Several able and interested parish- 
ioners, including one man, volunteered 
for service as teachers in a Newton 
Grove School of Religion. Miss Field 
and I went with the group weekly to 
the nearest Catechetical Center where 
the Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sa- 
cred Heart were instructing the laity 
in modern, efficient methods of teach- 
ing religion to children attending pub- 
lic schools, in the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine program. The school 
building was cleaned and the class- 
rooms assigned for six different age 
groups. The school, of course, was for 
all of the Catholics whatever their col- 
or happened to be. The question as to 
whether it would be integrated or not 
never arose. 

This should not be taken to mean 
that there were no heartaches over col- 
or on the home front. As soon as the 
Bishop had made it clear that all prac- 
tices of discrimination were to be 
eliminated at all Masses one of my 
“colored” friends at Newton Grove no 
longer sat in the left side section of 
the Church that had formerly been the 
“place” for the Negroes. Sometimes 
she could get other Negroes to sit in 
the middle section of the Church and 
sometime they would get cold feet at 
the ordeal. “I feel like all the white 
folk’s eyes are boring through the back 
of my neck,” she told me one day, 
“but if the Bishop wants it, I’m trying 
to do my part.” 


“Just Folks” 


Visiting in her home one day I no- 
ticed the friendliness of her “white” 
next door neighbor. “Ye,” mused my 
“colored” friend, “All during the week 
we are all just folks. We work to- 
gether and help each other out just like 
we were all one kind of people. But 
let Sunday morning come around and 
we have to be “white folks” and “nig- 
gers” all day. That’s the way it is at 
Newton Grove.” 

The Feast of the Sacred Heart ar- 
rived. Mass had been scheduled for the 
evening. In the middle of the afternoon 
the young assistant on duty decided to 
have a High Mass, and as Miss Field 
was on her vacation I would have to 
get a few nearby Catholics together 
and practice the Proper beforehand. 

The nearest Catholics happened to be 
away from home that afternoon, but I 
struck what I thought was a good piece 
of luck a little farther down the road 
as two grown daughters of one of our 
“colored” Catholics were home for va- 
cation and promised to help me out. 


In going over the Proper, they already 
knew it well and had beautiful voices 
and excellent Latin pronunciation, be- 
ing accustomed to singing High Mass 
regularly. 


Beautiful Voices 


When they walked up to the choir 
loft that night the few “white” girls 
already there went downstairs. I didn’t 
think too much of it at the time be- 
cause they had not had a chance to 
practice the proper and were not ex- 





pecting a High Mass. The Holy Sacrifice 
began. Guided by the beautiful voices 
in the choir, so sure of their tones and 
Latin pronunciation, the whole church 
was coming alive with the most vigor- 
ous singing we had ever had. I sighed 
with happy relief when it was all over 
and I closed the organ. By the time I 
had put away the music everybody else 
was out of the Church. Coming out- 
side I noticed a group of “white” par- 
ishioners milling in front, tense and 
solemn. Fearing someone had been seri- 
ously hurt I hurried right into their 
midst and wanted to know what was 
the matter and how I could help. 

They were the one seriously hurt— 
with prejudice —and they were very 
angry with me for taking Negroes into 
the choir. I explained to them that 
Father didn’t decide to have a High 
Mass until the middle of the afternoon 
and all the regular choir that lived near 
enough to contact were away from 
home; that Father had commanded me 
to get somebody to go over the Proper 
before hand and I thought we were 
very fortunate to have such talented 
young women to help in the emer- 
gency. 

What could I do, epecially on the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart, except to 
sympathize with them in their misery 
as they let off steam? Gradually they 
talked around to admitting that inte- 
gration was definitely coming into be- 
ing everywhere and they would come 
right along with it, only they didn’t 
want to hurry any of it up any faster 
than it had to be. Since it had to be 
done, they began to be proud of the 
fact that Catholics in North Carolina 
had taken the stand before the courts 
did. Father came out from the Sacristy. 
“That was beautiful singing tonight,” 
he said. “The best we have ever had. 
Thanks a lot!” 


Concerned People 


After they had all gone home my 
“colored” friend met me on the way to 
the convent. “Are you all right ’ ’she 
asked anxiously. “Did they hurt you?” 

“T’m all right,” I assured her. “What’s 
wrong ” 

“The ‘white folks’ had it in for you 
for taking those ‘colored’ girls up in 
the choir. They got together and talked 
up how they were going to get you 
after Mass and fix you good and prop- 
er. I been worried about you.” 

“They didn’t do a thing except talk 
a little bit,” I assured her. “By the time 
Father got out of the Sacristy he didn’t 
know they had been disturbed.” 

“I’m mighty glad,” she smiled with 
relief. 

—Dorothy Abernethy 
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‘Sit-Ins’ Arouse Collegians 
To Heroic Acts of Sacrifice 


T WAS just 11 years ago that I en- 

tered college as a freshman—but it 
seems a long time ago. There were still 
a lot of World War II vets on the G.I. 
Bill and they gave a real zest to col- 
lege life. They wore combat boots and 
old fatigues to class, weren’t very 
hipped on shaving, and they delighted 
in telling wide eyed freshmen like my- 
self the most fantastic war stories you 
ever heard. I met at least six of them 
who personally won the Battle of the 
Bulge! But there was something else 
that they added to college, and it was 
a simple thing—they cared and they 
questioned. At 18 they had been a part 
of the blood bath at Anzio or Tarawa, 
and maybe they’d lost a buddy, or an 
arm, to save the world for democracy. 
When they got home, they cared about 
democracy. They cared because it had 
cost them plenty to preserve it. And 
they questioned a lot of things. They’d 
had a lifetime of experience at 21 and 
no one sold them a bill of goods—not 
even a professor. There were a lot of 
sharp, critical questions asked in class 
in those days. 


The Silent Generation 


By the time I was a junior, all the 
vets were gone. And college was a lot 
different. A new breed of young peo- 
ple dominated the campus, kids who 
seemed different. They wore white 
bucks, cashmere sweaters and most of 
them had a car. They cared too. But 
they cared about Senior Proms and how 
to get through college without really 
trying. They questioned some things— 
like whether girls should be able to 
wear bermuda shorts to class. But if 
you asked them about foreign policy, 
pacifism, or even communism, you 
didn’t get any response. There was only 
a leaden silence. And I suppose that’s 
why the journalists tabbed us the Silent 
Generation. That was a very kind name 
for us because we were really the 
“deadhead generation.” We were the 
first generation to come along in cen- 
turies that accepted all the ideas and 
values of our parents. Our wildest 
dream, our highest aspiration was to 
make it through college without learn- 
ing anything and then take over Dad’s 
business or get a job with plenty of 
security and loot. 

We insulated ourselves against 
knowledge. We not only didn’t care 
about our fellow men anywhere, we 
didn’t even know they existed. We 
looked the same, talked the same, 
thought the same. We had to have dif- 
ferent names or you would have never 
told us apart. We were not the hope of 
tomorrow because we were a rubber 
stamp from yesterday. 


Adults Critical 

Now it would be pleasant to say that 
things changed a few years after I left 
college, and that a new breed of kids 
were coming along. But that’s not so. 
The professors I talk to tell me the 
kids that came along after I left were 
even deader heads than we were—al- 
though I don’t see how that could be 
possible! 

It’s a pretty sad thing to find adults 
so deeply critical of us. But in the last 
few months I’ve noticed a change in 
the adult viewpoint — a sweeping 
change that has galvanized everyone 
in America. It was such a simple act 
that started the transformation. On 
February 1 at 4:30 P.M., four freshmen 
walked into a dime store, bought a few 
things, and sat down for a bite to eat 
at the lunch counter. Isn’t it fantastic 
to think that this everyday occurrence 
should start a revolution making head- 
lines around the world? No guns, no 
plots, no riots—just four freshmen sit- 
ting down for a snack. I doubt that any 
society has even been so shaken by 
such a simple thing. 
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Greensboro Coffee Party 

It was a simple thing—but a tremen- 
dous thing. Because the dime store was 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, where 
no freshman —or any man—of color 
had ever sat down to eat. Like the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, it might be called the 
Greensboro Coffee Party for it spread 
like wild fire—it fired the imagination 
and the hope of students throughout 
the South—then flamed into the North. 
And now, all of a sudden, young peo- 
ple in every state in America care— 
they care about each other—they are 
beginning to feel something new, to 
understand something new. They are 
joining in, in any way they can—their 
cigarette money goes into a fund to 
support the sit-ins—they are passing 
out hand bills, picketing, arguing and 
sitting-in. They have got a new feeling 
—it’s like being a human being and 
knowing that there are other, every- 
where, like you. Others who are all 
that you are, regardless of color. 


Youth Important 

They say that these sit-ins have to 
do with human beings, with democ- 
racy, with freedom, and with Amer- 
ica’s very life. I think the significant 
thing about students sitting right now 
in the Tallahassee jail for refusing to 
pay their fine for participating in a 
sit-in is not that they are Negro stu- 
dents. The important thing is that they 
are young people, who simply insist 
that they are human beings, equal to 
every other human being. In Tallahas- 
see, the police have proved this point 
by jailing white and Negro students 
who had participated in the sit-ins. 

We are coming to realize that lib- 
erty is indivisible. That no man is an 
island. That every night those students 
try to sleep in a cell behind iron bars, 
it is harder for us to sleep. 

Their rights are our rights. They are 
in jail, but we are not, only because of 
geography. 

When we consider action these days, 
we can’t help being impressed with the 
methods of the Southern students. We 
hear the words non-violent action used. 
But I think there’s much more than a 
method here. Martin Luther King has 
been a prophetic voice in these times 
for he has reminded us that love is the 
basis for our non-violent action. Love 
is not a method—it is a motivation. Cer- 
tainly the Southern students have epi- 
tomized our great religious heritage— 
they have met hate with love. They 
have said, “As children of God we will 
do the right thing. Because of this, you 
may do the wrong thing to us, but we 
will not resist with violence. We will 
meet your violence with love.” 

That sounds like some nice spiritual 
words. But that idea, when proclaimed 
by a little man named Ghandi, led 
400,000,000 Indian people to freedom. 
That idea resulted in Christianity’s 
growth. And that idea, believed and 
practiced by Southern students, has be- 
wildered the South, gripping even the 
hearts of the most bigoted. 
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‘Point System’ in Detroit Suburb 


UTOMATION is coming to every 

industrial process, and automa- 
tion’s counterpart — rationalization — 
will eventually streamline most other 
relationships. But it still was a shock 
to find out that prejudice had been put 
on a supposedly scientific basis. Nat- 
urally, it happened in the place where 
the assembly-line was born: Detroit. 
Well, not the city itself—the UAW 
would have put a stop to that—but in 
Detroit’s fancy suburb: Grosse Pointe, 
home of the auto baron rather than the 
auto worker. 

The most important part of living, 
at least to Grosse Pointers, is the de- 
fense of property values. The Consti- 
tution? The Declaration of Independ- 





The sit-ins have forced every man 
to look inward and ask if he is willing 
to meet decency with deceit, love with 
hatred. The sit-ins have made men 
face men—not laws. People are often 
willing to hurt others if it can be done 
abstractly—through law or custom. But 
they are forcing another issue when 
their action is directed against a spe- 
cific human being a—human being who 
says, “I will not hurt you—but hurt me 
if you must.” That ideology challenges 
the soul of every man.” 


Conclusion 

I recently completed reading a book 
called The End of Ideology. Its author 
said that in the Western world, and 
in America in particular, men no long- 
er understand, create, proclaim or fol- 
low great ideas. We have no vision- 
aries, the author claims, no men who 
challenge society with great ideologies. 
And this is tragic for it means we can’t 
really understand the people who make 
up the majority of the world’s popula- 
tion. For outside the United States and 
Western Europe, ideas and ideologies 
whip the undernourished like a driv- 
ing coachman. Great ideas, understood 
by even the numberless illiterate peo- 
ple, bring near religious glimpses of the 
future to them. Ideologies implant un- 
shakable convictions of a heroic des- 
tiny in the people. Most of the world 
beyond our borders is swept up in a 
tremendous whirlwind of ideas and 
ideologies. And we sit for the moment 
in the calm eye of the storm. But we 
cannot sit here for long. We have little 
time left to compete in this mailstorm 
of ideas—to lead for freedom. Get be- 
hind the sit-ins and build it into a new 
fire in American life—I hope you’ll pro- 
claim it—I hope you’ll struggle for it. 
And perhaps some day, history will rec- 
ord that America began to lead the 
world toward a new birth for freedom 
when four college freshmen ordered a 
cup of colffee in a five and ten cent 
store. 

—John L. McKnight 


ence? The Bible? These writings are al- 
right for the Fourth of July, for Sun- 
day School, for kids, but they have 
nothing to do with real things in Grosse 
Pointe. The important thing there is 
to guarantee that your $60,000 house 
is worth at least $61,000 when you want 
to sell it. Obviously, there is nothing 
more important than this basic human 
need. 

In order to protect this basic need 
the Grosse Pointers employ private 
eyes to investigate anyone brave 
enough—or foolish enough—to want to 
buy a house there. Here’s where the 
science comes in. Potential Grosse 
Pointers are measured against a point 
scale to see whether they’ll affect prop- 
erty values adversely. (We won’t argue 
about the basic flaw in this reasoning; 
that someone’s grandfather can cause 
a current neighbor’s property to lose 
value.) 

Ordinary people, by Grosse Pointe 
standards, have to get at least 50 points 
on their scale to be allowed to buy a 
home. What’s ordinary? Everyone 
knows what that means—White, Anglo- 
Saxon, or Celtic, or Germanic back- 
ground. That takes care of a tenth or 
a twentieth of the whole world. The 
other 90 to 95 per cent are un-ordinary 
to Grosse Pointers. 


Degrees of Undesirability 


But when the two billion people of 
the world who don’t qualify as nice 
people by Grosse Pointe standards 
aren’t all equally undesirable. If the 
potential house buyer is Polish the pen- 
alty is only five points. Polish families 
need 55 points to pass. Southern Eu- 
ropean backgrounds — Italian, Greek, 
etc.—need 65 points. Jews are doubt- 
ful—they need 85 points. Negroes and 
Orientals are out of the question. They 
can’t even be measured for entrance 
into the heaven called Grosse Pointe. 

The points are given for things like 
accent, education, dress, manners, jobs. 
Most important in judging is the “gen- 
eral standing and the degree to which 
he (the potential buyer) has absorbed 
American customs.” So we wonder 
what customs are considered American 
in Grosse Pointe. 

The custom of “equality of opportu- 
nity?” That’s not American in Grosse 
Pointe. 

The custom of “all men are created 
equal?” Obviously not in Grosse Pointe. 

The custom of “innocent until proven 
guilty?” That’s not American either. 

The custom of measuring a man by 
what he is and does, and not by what 
his ancestors were? Grosse Pointe nev- 
er heard of it. 

What matters in Grosse Pointe— 
where live some of the richest and 
most powerful men in America—is how 
you pronounce your “r’s,” what tailor 
you patronize, what fork you use, what 
church you sign up with (naturally, 
you don’t have to attend), and wheth- 
er your tan is summer stuff or perma- 
nent. 

Governor Williams’ administration in 
Michigan has clamped down on the 
Grosse Pointers. He may yet save them 
from being claimed by the Union of 
South Africa. 

—Harry Gersh 


Court Says Levittown 
Cannot Bar Negroes 


Levittown, N.J. In a 6-0 decision, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court has ruled 
that builder William J. Levitt can not 
Refuse to sell homes to Negroes in his 
Levittown project after he has received 
Federal Housing Administration com- 
mitment to supply mortgage loans to 
potential buyers. 

Because of what he called “serious 
questions of constitutional law” Levitt’s 
attorney said that an appeal would be 
taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. However, Levitt himself has 
stated that he is prepared, here and 
now, to sell houses to Negroes. 
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Winston-Salem, N.C. Major downtown 
drug and variety stores here have been 
integrated on the recommendation of a 
community good-will committee. Stores 
which agreed to desegregate their eat- 
ing facilities included H. L. Green 
Company, S. H. Kress & Company, two 
Woolworth Company stores, and Wal- 
green’s Drug Store. 

A number of policemen and detec- 
tives stationed at the stores when in- 
tegration went into effect reported that 
there were no incidents. 


Worcester, Mass. Breaking with tradi- 
tion, Massachusetts Republicans in 
their state convention nominated a con- 
tractor of Italian extraction for gov- 
ernor, and a Negro for secretary of 
state. 

John A. Volpe, 51-year-old business 
man, won an easy first-ballot victory 
over three opponents for the guberna- 
torial nomination. 

Edward Brooke, a Boston lawyer, has 
the distinction of being the first Negro 
ever nominated in Massachusetts for a 
state-wide office by a major party. 


London. Dr. Richard Ambrose Reeves, 
Anglican bishop of Johannesburg, char- 
acterized South Africa’s segregation 
policy as “sheer fantasy and an elab- 
orate piece of self deception.” 

The bishop, speaking at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, added: “Such an ideology, 
if persisted in, will damage the white 
people most in the end, even though it 
is intended to secure their protection. 

“This must be so because any policy 
which assumes that civilization can be 
preserved only by constantly restrict- 
ing and repressing particular racial 
groups in society must sooner or later 
undermine the courage and sap the 
vitality of the very group which imple- 
ments that policy.” 

He also stated that racial sectarian- 
ism has made of South Africa a police 
state, and that “one by one the lights 
of freedom have been extinguished.” 


Little Rock, Ark. Little Rock, recent 
scene of disturbances stemming from 
racial integration, in the public schools, 
is the latest city to form a Catholic In- 
terracial Council. 


Louisville, Ky. Father Jerome Brooke, 
C.P., a native of Houston, Texas, was 
ordained here by Bishop Cuthbert 
O’Gara, C.P., exiled bishop of Yuanling, 
China. 

Father Brook, who offered his first 
Mass in Houston on June 26th, is the 
first Negro priest in the history of the 
United States Passionist Fathers. 


Kingston, R.I. In a commencement ad- 
dress to the University of Rhode Island 
graduates, the Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh of the University of Notre Dame 
aid that prejudice against the Negro in 
the United States is a “national blight.” 


Father Hesburgh told the graduates 
that racial bias “makes one-tenth of 
the American people second-class citi- 
zens, without truly equal opportunities 
in voting, education, housing, employ- 
ment, or even in the administration of 
justice.” 

He further reminded them that a 
world one-third colored looks to the 
United States as the only hope for “an 
end of injustice, ignorance, hunger, dis- 
ease, and the multiform kinds of more 
subtle human indignity that reduce 
man to a beast and this world to a 
monstrous zoo.” 


Atlanta, Ga. In a report issued by the 
Southern Regional Council on re-ac- 
tions to the Negro student sit-in dem- 
onstrations, it was shown that mer- 
chants in eight Southern cities studied, 
who have desegregated their lunch 
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counters, have suffered neither violence 
nor boycott. 

The council, an interracial group with 
the stated aim of promoting better race 
relations, asserted that “Where settle- 
ments have been reached there has been 
little solace for the South’s prophets of 
disaster. 

“No store in the South,” continued 
the report, “which has opened its lunch 
counters to Negroes has reported a loss 
of business. Managers have reported 
business as usual or noted an increase. 

“in contrast, reports from tne change- 
resistant towns have indicated that 
business in some variety stores—key 
targets of the demonstrators—has fal- 
len off from 15 per cent to as much as 
65 per cent in one store in Charlotte, 
North Carolina.” 

Accoraing to the council, where de- 
segregation has taken place, “Negroes 
have not congregated to demonstrate 
a victory. Those who have appeared at 
lunch counters have done so with dig- 
nity. 

“White customers have observed the 
change calmly for the most part and 
without a break in their shopping rou- 
tine.” 

The council reported that lunch 
counters had been integrated in Dal- 
las, Galveston, San Antonio, Austin 
and Corpus Christi, Texas; in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and in Winston-Salem 
and Salisbury, North Carolina. 


Levittown, N.J. Pastors of 10 churches 
in this planned community recently 
read from their pulpits a statement to 
the effect that racial integration would 
very likely take place here in the near 
future, probably this summer. Commu- 
nity leaders were advised to begin 
preparing for its acceptance. 


The statement, issued by Levitt and 
Sons, Inc., said in part: “It is generally 
recognized that sooner or later the 
present New Jersey law (aginst hous- 
ing discrimination) or some other law 
substantially like it, will be upheld 
and enforced . . . and that sooner or 
later some Negro families will move 
into Levittown.” 


Levittown, begun in 1958, now houses 
3,000 families. When construction is 
finished in three years the number is 
expected to reach 16,000. Other com- 
munities of the same name have been 
set up in New York and Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania town was the scene 
of demonstrations last year when a 
Negro family purchased a home there 
from a previous owner. Discrimination 
complaints have been filed by Negroes 
who attempted to buy homes and were 
turned down. 


New York. Seven teen-age boys from 
New York City’s Harlem have had an 
unusual mid-winter jaunt. They flew 
to Puerto Rico on a good-will tour spon- 
sored by the East Harlem Puerto-Rican- 
Italian Good Neighbor Committee. The 
youngsters —all Italian - Americans — 
saw modern schools and colorful hous- 
ing projects. But they also saw ragged 
children and grimy shanties—the pov- 
erty that has driven many of the island- 
ers to mainland cities to better their 
lot. All the boys found the people 
warm, friendly and hospitable, and 
came home determined to help end the 
friction between Puerto Rican and 
other residents of Manhattan. 


Louisville, Ky. Negro pupils have 
made “a very substantial gain” in 
achievement in various subjects, and 
white pupils “a very probable gain” 
after three years of integration in 
Louisville public schools, according to 
a report prepared by Dr Frank H. Stall- 
ings, associate professor of education 
at the University of Louisville. 


In 1956 Louisville’s white pupils 
showed considerably below national 
standards, with Negro pupils behind 
them; while in 1959, with white and 
Negro students tested together, the me- 
dians were considerably closer to na- 
tional norms, according to the report. 


To Know True Meaning of Love 
Helps to Understand Others 


WEDENBORG once said that con- 

jugal love is celestial, spiritual and 
holy because it corresponds to the celes- 
tial, spiritual and holy marriage of the 
Lord and the Church. 

Love is ardor, passion, frenzy, spirit- 
ual fire. It is another person, the be- 
loved, who is the core and center of 
our life. Love is service and self-sac- 
rifice. It is Tom Dooley and Albert 
Schweitzer. Love is doing good to 
others. It is a concern for others. It is 
being involved with other people. 

Love is the Good Samaritan. Love 
makes us truly human, truly Christian. 
Love is God. Love is everything. 


Personal Experience 


If I may be permitted to cite a per- 
sonal experience, I think I will be able 
to answer any additional questions you 
may have on this subject. 

My theory is that by knowing the 
true meaning of love, and practicing 
it in the home, we may eventually learn 
to love all our global neighbors. 


Daily Living 

In order to love a person who is dif- 
ferent from us, we must first try to 
love a person who is just like us. Per- 
haps we do not love Negroes, Chinese, 
Protestants or Jews because we do not 
love our husbands, wives or children. 
We are far too busy with other things 
to appreciate, cultivate and enjoy the 
supreme happiness of daily living. 

A few years ago, just when Hurri- 
cane Hannah was trying on the Great- 
er Washington Area for size, I had to 
drive from my home in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, to Falls Church, Virginia, to con- 
duct a weekly extension course in 
dynamics for a small group of ele- 
mentary principals in the public school 
system of Fairfax County. 





“I may not be home for dinner,” I 
told my wife. “After the seminar, I 
promised to meet the officers and dele- 
gates of our Holy Name Society on the 
parish parking lot. We will organize a 
car pool and drive over to St. Mich- 
ael’s in Silver Spring for our annual 
regional dinner. If the storm gets much 
worse, I will drive home directly from 
the seminar.” 

“Take good care of yourself, dear,” 
she said. And she kissed me. 


Unbearable Tension 


The late afternoon seminar was of 
short duration because the wind rose 
to gale proportions and torrential rain 
smashed at the windows of the public 
school library where we were trying to 
carry on our psychological investiga- 
tions. When the school principals be- 
gan thinking about getting home in the 
dark, along the narrow back roads of 
Northern Virginia, the tension in the 
group, which I keenly sensed after 
about forty minutes, became unbear- 
able. 

“Class dismissed,” I said. I kept star- 
ing out of the window at the awful 
rain. 

The drive back to suburban Bethes- 
da, a few miles north of Washington, 
was at a snail’s pace and was unevent- 
ful, except that I was scared to death. 


What is more important is that I made 
the decision, somewhere north of the 
Lincoln Memorial, not to go home but 
to drive directly to the parking lot, 
even though I was twenty minutes 
ahead of time. 


Display in Love 


As I sat alone in my car on the dark - 


vacant lot, and the rain pelted down 
like mad, I realized for the first time 
in many busy months that I was deep- 
ly in love. All I could think about was 
my beautiful young wife and seven 
roistering children. 

It would be just about dinner time. 
My wife would be carving the mutton. 
Around the big table in our small din- 
ing room, Clare would be recounting 
the latest advances in home perma- 
nents. Jane would be narrating Chap- 
ter XLIX of Margaret Mitchell’s Gone 
With the Wind, written four years prior 
to her birth. Ellen would be telling 
Buzz to take his big bony elbows off 
the clean tablecloth. Brigid would be 
complaining that Damian never combed 
his hair since he stopped wetting his 
bed. Lucy would be diligently feeding 
her vegetables, under the table, to a 
brown mongrel we call Sparky. 

What fun! What laughter! What in- 
nocent, delightful, uproarious com- 
raderie! 


Felt Sorry 


I sighed and shivered. I felt terribly 
sorry for myself. I lit another cigarette 
and bitterly bemoaned the fact that I 
was unable to join in the family mer- 
riment. I most certainly wanted to re- 
form civilization, through our parish 
Holy Name Society, but the allurements 
of home and family, plus mutton on a 
murky night, even though I don’t like 
mutton, nearly overwhelmed me. I 
never loved my wife and family more 
ardently, more passionately, more sub- 
limely, more completely than on the 
deserted rain-drenched parish parking 
lot. 

At eight o’clock other men drove up 
in their cars, their headlights scarcely 
visible in the driving rain. I left my 
car on the parking lot and drove over 
in Steve Jordan’s car to the annual 
Holy Name dinner in Silver Spring with 
some of the male pillars of the parish. 
I desperately wanted their companion- 
ship, their friendship, their chaste chat- 
ter, to fill the aching void in my heart. 


Storm Still Raging 

I returned to the parish parking lot 
after the dinner, sprinted over to my 
car, and inched along the deserted 
streets to my home. The violent storm 
was still raging when I got inside. The 
family was watching a special pro- 
gram on TV, so I waited until the com- 
mercial, checked in pleasantly, and 
went off to bed. 

That’s about all, except that a few 
days later I drove Brigid to the co-op 
super-market. Brigid is fourteen. 

“You really missed it that night it 
rained, dad,” Brigid babbled. “Mother 
didn’t eat a thing. She kept saying over 
and over again, ‘Foor daddy .. . poor 
daddy out in all this rain . . . poor 
daddy!’ She knew you didn’t like mut- 
ton, so she bought you two pork chops 
for dinner. Then what do you think 
she did?” 

“What did she do, Brigid?” 

“She said, ‘Maybe daddy will come 
home after all!’ She seemed to miss 
you an awful lot. Then she went out 
into the kitchen and cooked the pork 
chops in order to have them hot and 
ready just in case you decided to come 
home for dinner, instead of going over 
to Silver {pring for dinner, because 
of the rain. Wasn’t that silly?” 

“Brigid,” I said, “love is like that!” 

—John J. O’Connor 
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Detroit Police Force Assists 
Good Community Relations 


N THE central police precincts, crime 

rates are higher and police through 
no fault of their own sometimes en- 
counter suspicion, resentment and re- 
luctance to co-operate. Here, charges 
of brutality and discrimination arise 
against the police. 

In this regard I would like to read 
verbatim an editorial that ran in the 
Detroit Free Press on Thursday, March 
31st, concerning the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Police Procedures that was ap- 
pointed by the mayor a few years ago. 
It reads as follows: 

“Human relations can run two ways. 
The mayor’s committee which looked 
into the Detroit Police Department re- 
ported it to be ‘Among the best in the 
nation.’ People familiar with it hardly 
needed a committee to tell them that, 
but it’s nice to have it formally af- 
firmed. 

“Good work is usually inescapably 
productive of good relations, so there 
must be a fault here that is by no 
means all in the police department— 
always remembering that in the na- 
ture of their job policemen sometimes 
can’t get it done without deviating from 
a posture all sweetness and light. 

“Those familiar with the situation 
know, of course, that there are ele- 
ments who make a policy of discredit- 
ing the police. They sometimes make 
outrageously false accusations — and 
unfortunately citizens who should know 
better have been known to give the 
detractors a helping hand. 

“It occurs to us, however, that the 
police department’s main handicap in 
its ‘Human Relations’ might lie else- 
where. A large slice of Detroit’s popu- 
lation has only lately been urbanized. 
It migrated here from rural depths 
where there was never contact with 
policemen, and no possible way to 
grasp the problems and responsibilities 
of a metropolitan police force. 

“School officials and many others are 
constantly running head-on into the 
frustrations of adjusting these great 
numbers of newcomers to the metro- 
politan social and governmental struc- 
ture, and it would be foolish to sup- 
pose that policemen aren’t similarly 
troubled. 

“Almost all organizations have room 
for bettering their ‘Human Relations.’ 
But we have a recognized situation 
here in Detroit which requires conced- 
ing a great probability that our police- 
men often are not being met half way 
in this field.” 


Police-Community Meetings 


The fact that such misunderstandings 
are largely unfounded is all the more 
reason why they should not be permit- 
ted to exist. No citizen should feel that 
he is not entitled to or getting the full 
benefits of police protection. 

Against this background, I made the 
decision last year to inaugurate a se- 
ries of community meetings at all pre- 
cinct stations on a quarterly basis. The 
gatherings were to be directed by the 
precinct inspectors. The inspectors 
were to invite participation by church, 
business and social leaders: by repre- 
sentatives of home-owner and taxpay- 
er groups, and by other interested par- 
ties. 

The key men in our program were 
obviously the precinct inspectors. They 
were quick to recognize its advantages. 
To forestall any possible misconcep- 
tions, they were reassured that there 
were no political or other ulterior mo- 
tivations, that the program was not de- 
signed to make social workers out of 
them and that they were not expected 
to white wash or cover up for any un- 
pleasant situation that might exist in 
their precincts. 

We were determined to make our 
first community meeting a success. In 
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preparing for it, we ran into no hitches 
on any significant issue. 

Frankly, our greatest concern in- 
volved turning our precinct inspectors 
into public speakers. We wanted each 
personally to direct the meeting at his 
precinct. 

It is safe to assume that not all the 
inspectors were equally articulate and 
that one or two of the staunchest might 
even succumb to the widespread hu- 
man frailty of stage fright. But it would 
not satisfy us merely to guard against 
these contingencies. We wanted the 
meetings to be factual, fast-moving and 
productive of a lasting impression on 
our audience. 


Public Relations Assistance 


In this respect we fortunately had 
access to professional help and advice. 
The City of Detroit has a Public In- 
formation Office with a staff of experi- 
enced writers and artists. One writer 
was assigned to aid us in the stage 
management of the precinct meetings. 

A topic for the meetings was agreed 
upon. Since this was to be an intro- 
ductory session, the material almost 
suggested itself. It would deal with the 
organization of the precinct, its func. 
tions, its specific problems and the 
need for citizen co-operation. 

Our writer proposed the use of some 
visual aids. Accordingly, he had an 
artist prepare two display items for 
each precinct. One was a map of the 
individual precinct, showing its bound- 
aries, schools and other public build- 
ings, traffic patterns, population, and so 
on. The other item was a chart show- 
ing how a typical precinct was organ- 
ized as to man-power and around-the- 
clock duty assignments. 

With these props, specific features 
and problems of precinct operation 
could be pin-pointed and discussed. 
The charts also gave the inspector 
something to do with his hands and 
would serve him as a memory jogger 
if he happened to run out of material. 

To give shape and direction to the 
inspector’s discourse, an outline was 
prepared. It was simple and yet quite 
detailed. With the outline in hand to 
guide him, an inspector could speak off 
the cuff about conditions as they ex- 
isted in his own precinct. 


Just the Facts 

We wanted these meetings to deal 
with facts. We did not want them to 
get bogged down in platitudes and 
generalities. 

A precinct inspector’s duties do not 
leave him with sufficient time to pre- 
pare on his own for such an elaborate 
presentation as this. Left to their own 
devices, a few of the inspectors might 
have been tempted to turn their meet- 
ings into straight question-and-answer 
discussions. That is just the formless 
sort of thing we sought to avoid. 

One morning, after all the spade- 
work had been completed, the 13 pre- 
cinct inspectors were called to head- 
quarters to meet with the two senior 
inspectors directly in charge of them, 
and with the writer and artist who had 
assisted us. 

The senior inspectors reviewed the 
aims of the program. They noted that 
in addition to a dramatic attempt to 
improve and strengthen police-citizen 
relations, this first meeting would very 
likely result in benefits to the police 
of an extremely practical nature. 

For instance, if the extent and lim- 
itations of police services were clearly 
enough drawn, this should help in re- 
ducing the burden of nuisance com- 
plaints that plague every precinct. 

These include complaints that prop- 
erly belong to other municipal govern- 
ment units, and also minor complaints 
that peeved citizens may make on the 


spur of the moment but are unwilling 
to follow up, such as complaints about 
a smoky barbecue pit next door or per- 
haps about a purely exuberant demon- 
stration by high school pupils whose 
team has just won a football game. 

The inspectors then received some 
tips on speaking techniques. They were 
told that if they spent only a minute 
talking about each of the topics listed 
in the outline, the result would be a 
well-ordered speech some 30 or 40 min- 
utes in length. 

One inspector, who had appeared 
somewhat unsure of himself, bright- 
ened when he saw the outline and 
vowed that he could speak all day from 
it. He was assured that wouldn’t be 
necessary. 

We had, in fact, made provision for 
audience fatigue at this first meeting 
by urging the inspectors to cut short 
floor discussion after a reasonable time 
with an invitation to the audience to 
partake of coffee and cake. 


Subjects Covered 

The speaker outline covered such 
topics as precinct boundaries, beats, 
and scout-car runs, schools, recreation- 
al facilities, traffic signals, guarded 
crossings and public gathering places. 

The precinct’s ties to police head- 
quarters and to other precincts were 
aired. Its complement of manpower 
was described, starting with its inspec- 
tor and ranging down through lieuten- 
ants and sergeants, detectives, scout- 
car crews, beat men, traffic officers, the 
license man, cruiser crews and any spe- 
cial units tailored to the needs of the 
particular community. 

Other topics were precinct activities 
of the youth and safety bureaus: co- 
operation with other city departments 
in the area, such as the board of edu 
cation: precinct crime rates and how 
they compared with those of the pre 
ceding year: traffic problems, and the 
responsibility of citizens to serve as 
witnesses. 

The inspector ended his talk with an 
invitation to members of the audience 
to meet with him personally or to com- 
municate their questions or problems 
in a letter. Questions of a general na- 
ture then were solicited from the floor. 


Meeting Successful 

The success of this introductory 
meeting went far beyond our expecta- 
tions. We had hoped that the public 
would like this new approach to po- 
lice community relations, and we were 
not disappointed. The program re- 
ceived immediate indorsement from 
both groups and individuals. 

But we were gratified and a bit sur- 
prised at the enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram shown by our own department 
personnel. They took quickly to a me- 
dium by which they could display their 
wares — their fine modern equipment 
and techniques, and the efficiency with 
which these could be utilized. 

They welcomed alsc the opportunity 
for a public airing of grievances. As it 
was found that many of these could 
be dispelled simply by talking them 
out. 

From an administrative standpoint, 
we are hopeful that these precinct 
meetings will help us locate any in- 
adequacies that have developed in po- 
lice procedures, particularly in the area 
of information dissemination in the 
middle range of command. 

Our second quarterly meeting at the 


precincts found both audience and po- 
lice officers in a relaxed and friendly 
mood. The subject was vice, and em- 
phasis again was placed on problems 
of the local community. The inspec- 
tors also worked into their talks a sum- 
mary of the manner in which citizen 
complaints against the police are han- 
dled and followed up within the de- 
partment. 

It is felt that much was accomplished 
at this second meeting. The topic for 
the third series of meetings, just con- 
cluded, was burglary. Inspectors were 
able at the latter meeting to call at- 
tention to the growing problem, to re- 
port where and when burglaries were 
occurring and what type of person was 
committing them, and—most important 
of all—to acquaint citizens with ways 
in which they could help combat the 
burglary wave. 


Lecture Tour 

After the second session, two dele- 
gates were selected at each precinct, 
and one morning these 26 citizens were 
brought to headquarters in scout cars. 

At headquarters they were taken on 
a lecture tour of key departments, in- 
cluding the scientific bureau, the iden- 
tification bureau, the switchboard and 
radio dispatch offices, the women’s di- 
vision, the training academy and the 
narcotics bureau. Later they inspected 
harbormaster facilities. 

Most of the visitors were no less than 
astonished at what they saw. Despite 
lifelong experience with whodunit fic- 
tion, detective movies and crime shows 
on television, these people had only a 
vague idea of the complexity and 
finesse of modern police operation. 

Following the tour, the 26 delegates 
sat down to an informal lunch and con- 
versation with the top executives of 
our department. 

Among the visitors were teachers, 
church workers and club leaders. The 
effects of this program have been as 
far-reaching as they have been bene- 
ficial. 


Conclusion 

As I have indicated, the precinct 
meetings comprise only a portion of our 
department’s continuing public - rela- 
tions program. 

Courses in human relations are re- 
ceiving new stress at our police acad- 
emy and during in-service training of 
patrolmen. We award certificates of 
appreciation to laymen in order to en- 
courage interest and participation in 
our crime-fighting and life-saving ac- 
tivities. 

Our youth bureau and women’s divi- 
sion provide speakers and counselling 
services for youngsters. Our emergency 
police reserve, born in war-time, has 
5,000 trained members who meet reg- 
ularly and who are available for such 
duties as maintaining order at high 
school sports contests. 

We are about to press a police cour- 
tesy campaign, not of the outworn “Yes 
ma’am, no ma’am” variety, but one 
linked to specific acts of minor aggra- 
vation which police officers will find it 
to their own advantage to avoid. 

Good community relations is as im- 
portant an issue as any facing the na- 
tion’s police departments today. In De- 
troit we have come to grips with this 
issue in a very practical way. And our 
rewards have been greater than any- 
thing we had anticipated. 

—Herbert W. Hart 
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